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SEVENTH-DAY, SECOND MONTH 9, 1889. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. I have left behind in different places, and could 
now dearly salute them by name, if needful; but 
I know there is a much nearer language in 
which kindred spirits can meet and greet one 
another, than through the medium or expression 
of any form of words whatever—in this union 
and communion with such, I humbly crave my 
dwelling place may be within time, and then I 
believe it will not fail in eternity. 

First-day, rose and assembled with my friends 
at ten, divers of the mariners attending as usual; 
it was a quiet favored opportunity; also an- 
other in the evening, the day being calm and 
pleasent; and indeed it hath been remarked 
that whatever tossing we have had at other 
times, during those of our religious sittings we 
have had little or no interruption; which much 
corresponds with an observation that S. Emlen 
made in our first opportunity, that he had re- 
marked it to his admiration when at sea. 

Fourth-day, held our week-day meeting as 
usual, which was attended by the captain and 
others ; and if the fault is not ours, designed to 
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For “‘ Tue Frisnp.” 


Journal Kept by Martha Routh, on her Passage 


from London to America. 
(Concluded from page 210.) 
“Seventh-day, Eighth Mo. 30th, four vessels 
more were seen this morning, but did not come 
near us, and I believe we shall be generally 
glad to steer without other company, until it 
may please the Great Ruler to permit our land- 
ing at the desired port. And though our travel 
hath seemed long, and our passage is not yet 
half over, we have no cause to complain, but 
rather to give Him thanks unto whom alone 
they are due. The evening being fine, we 
walked on deck till after dark, the seas and 
clouds looked solemnly beautiful and grand ; our 
vessel going the right course, all things seemed 
pleasant. About 10 o’clock on First-day morn- 
ing (31st) we quietly sat down together, and had 
cause humbly to acknowledge that our Heavenly 
Father owned us by breaking of bread, and 
opened counsel through his servants to the states 
of those present. Dear J. Wigham in a par- 
ticular manner hath been rendered an instru- 
ment of instructive labor to the seamen. We 
had another meeting in the evening; and as we 
have a hope that the latter part of our voyage 
may be attended with more quietude, our meet- 
ing together on Fourth-day morning in like 
manner was proposed. Our justly valued elder 
brother Samuel Emlen, keeps his usual health, 
and for the narrow compass he is in, is frequently 
employed in dropping instructive encouraging 
hints in general, and to individuals as truth 
opens the way—particularly to the two young 
Women in the station of servants, which I much 
desire may by them be remembered to profit. 
The sea ran high through this day, and in the 
night caused a very great tossing, with thunder 
and lightning and heavy rain. Yet my mind 
was kept quite easy from any fear respecting our 
atuation, though I understood the steerage pas- 
shgers were so alarmed as to get up, with the 
great pitching of the ship ; yet she is an excellent 
one, rides the waves and ploughs them from her 
an extraordinary manner; and I remain to 
ave no doubt that, in the appointed season of 
our Heavenly Pilot, we shall land safely. 
Seventh-day morning, do not feel much amiss 
ty health, which claims thankfulness where 
tis due; have also, in some sweetness of spirit, 
Waited divers of my near and dear friends whom 






























Divine favors extended towards us. Those be- 
logging to our Society have mostly stopped a 
little after the others have gone, though without 
any proposition for it by any of us; and some- 
times we have been afresh owned together in the 
administration of suitable counsel; and my mind 
hath several times had a glance or transient 
view, that one First and one Fourth-day more 
will close our religious meetings together in our 
present habitation. 

First-day, Ninth Month 14th, met together as 
usual; spoke with several vessels from Boston, 
who left it four days since, and as we are draw- 
ing thus nigh, I have been ready at times to be 
looking out which way my land travel may 
begin, but can make little or nothing out at 
present, so must leave it in submission, to let the 
wind blow where it listeth; and if in the ap- 
pointed season I am favored to hear a certain 
sound thereof, or witness the clear wafting of the 
Divine breath and preservation under its influ- 
ence, it is all I crave. Our evening meeting 
was a quiet opportunity, held mostly in silence. 

Fourth-day, the wind in our favor: held our 
week-day meeting, which some of us were ready 
to apprehend might possibly be the closing one 
of a public kind; and we had cause humbly to 
acknowledge it was a favored season, graciously 
owned by Him who is a God hearing prayer, to 
whom solemn supplication was made by our 
brother J. Wigham, for the continuation of 
preservation upon us. Captain Haws is a valu- 
able part of our company, a very quiet steady 
man, and I believe has both felt and loved the 
truth; that I have felt more than a common 
solicitude of mind that all his ways may be or- 
dered thereby in his future steppings along, as 
well as that each of us may thereby witness 
preservation. 

This afternoon one of our little cats being at 
play on the edge of the vessel, went over and 
was drowned, though several attempts were made 
to save her life ; and as this accident gave several 
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THE FRIEND. 


A Religious and Literary Journal. 


be an instructive season, through the renewal of 


of us concern, how much greater must it have 
been had such an event been permitted to any 
of our fellow-creatures, divers of whom have fre- 
quently bathed in the sea and have escaped 
without harm, which favor hath indeed been 
mercifully extended to all on board through 
every time of trial, which claims our humble, 
grateful acknowledgment to the great Preserver 
of men. 

Second-day, 22nd, have made little progress, 
yet the land of Plymouth is to be seen for a con- 
siderable length, likewise trees and some houses, 
which look pleasant and tend to furnish a hope 
that we shall not much longer be detained in 
our floating habitation; but if it should please 
our Heavenly Father to try us with a further 
detention, I wish on my own account to feel sub- 
mission to his will; and also in the large field of 
labor before me where if spared to move in, I 
have no expectation to be freed from Divine ex- 
ercises and secret baptisms which, though much 
a mystery to mankind in general, are experi- 
enced by a few who are called from one nation 
to another to preach the Gospel. And who, like 
his own immediate followers, can take neither 
purse nor scrip; and who often have to sit 
amongst the people in weakness and fear and in 
much trembling. Sometimes like a sign; and 
in regard to spiritual clothing, as naked and 
bare-footed to themselves as to others—bearing 
the resemblance of Joshua, who sat before the 
Lord like a man wondered at. Yet as some 
knowledge and experience of these things, ac- 
cording to my measure in the gift, may be es- 
teemed by any like enthusiasm, may my soul 
dwell with the Lord’s anointed whether sons or 
daughters, servant or handmaid, as one of these 
enthusiasts. 

This evening the light-house at Boston hath 
been discovered, yet more than usual heaviness 
seemed to be the attendant of my mind. And 
while at tea particularly so, in a feeling of sym- 
pathy with our captain, that after dark going 
on deck with my dear friend, E. Rotch, to see 
the light-house, I could not forbear expressing 
something of it to him, though not from any 
sense or impression at that time more than from 
the trial and disappointment he had frequently 
had to combat with in the course of the passage, 
and not having sailed into Boston harbor through 
the same course as before, thought he might feel, 
as I believe he did, very anxious for our safely 
getting in. The evening being squally, the diffi- 
culty seemed to increase, till about ten when a 
pilot came on board to our assistance, which 
seemed a present relief to several, though I did 
not think it was altogether so to Wm. Rotch, 
neither did I feel quite so easy as at some other 
times when lying down on my pillow; yet things 
seemed then quiet, my beloved friend Lydia 
Rotch who was then in my cabin with myself, 
got a short sleep, but a squall of wind and rain 
soon awakened us, when Calvin Swain, one of 
the mariners, and brother to the captain, going 
up to reef the sail of the maintop-mast, fell from 
thence into the boat that was lashed on the deck, 
and was instantly killed. This unexpected but 
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moving event, deeply affected our minds; and 
as might be expected, prevented our resting 
again, and indeed (this morning, Third-day, 
Ninth Month 24th) covered our departure from 
the vessel with a sable clothing, drawing our 
spirits in a particular manner into a near and 
tender feeling for our captain on several ac- 
counts. My dear friends KE. and L. Rotch made 
a garment for the corpse, which was decently 
laid out in the steerage. 


About ten, we cast anchor in Boston harbor, 
about a mile from the town, but did not go on 
shore till afternoon; some of our minds being 
impressed with the desire to have a farewell 
opportunity with the sailors. After dinner they 
were called together, with our own company, 
and though on account of what had been per- 
mitted, it was rather an affecting than what 
might be esteemed by some a joyous parting, 
yet remembering the assertion, “ it was better to 
go to the house of mourning than to that of 
mirth,” I was not without a hope it might tend 
to some profit, in a little staying or checking the 
desire of floating minds among our company. 
Many of our mariners are comely young men, 
well behaved in their stations. And my heart 
hath frequently felt the emotions of best love 
and tenderness towards them, with solicitude for 
their preservation from every evil way. About 
four we left the vessel, took boat and landed 
safely at the long wharf; a coach was ready to 
take us women about a mile further to our lodg- 
ings, where we were kindly received by Hannah 
and Ann Orrok, two maiden women Friends, 
under whose roof we are comfortably accommo- 
dated in much freedom and simplicity of man- 
ners. And though I feel my inward clothing 
to be that of spiritual poverty, my soul desires 
in submission to the Divine will of our heavenly 
Father, to render humble grateful acknowledg- 
ment for his merciful dealings and continued 
preservation to his humble depending servants ; 
who, while together in our late inclosure, nearly 
united us one to another, and hath seen meet to 
land us safely at the desired port in view; for 
which renewed favor, I believe our spirits desire 
to return unto Him, which is his due, thanks- 
giving and praise. 

Fourth-day; the corpse of the deceased was 
this afternoon buried in a piece of ground near 
this town, which is set apart for strangers. The 
solemnity was attended by my valuable friends 
William Rotch, Samuel Emlen and John Wig- 
ham ; also our young men that were passengers. 
Which was reported to have been a quiet, satis- 
factory opportunity. No lucrative priest being 
a but Gospel ministry opened through 

amuel Emlen in the exercise of his gift.” 


Every duty is an exponent of a principle; 
but not every person who does an act of duty 
comprehends the principle of which that duty 


is an exponent. In fact, there is only now and 
then a person who is capable of comprehending 
principles so as to see the relation to them of 
the duties of every day-life. A child can know 
what his duty is in a given matter, long before 
he can grasp the principle that is illustrated by 
that duty. And there are those who never pass 
beyond the stage of childhood so far. A parent 
and a teacher should have this truth in mind in 
all counsel-giving. Whatever may be done in 
the way of explaining principles to a child— 
young or old—let explicit instructions in duty- 
doing be a prominent feature in all efforts at 
control and guidance.—Selected. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 

A Geological Excursion into Maryland. 

(Continued from page 212.) 

We reached the home of our Maryland friend 
between 9 and 10 o’clock in the morning; and 
he was soon ready to take us, with a good pair 
of horses, in an open wagon, which gave a full 
view of the country through which we were 
travelling. The stone walls which bordered the 
road side and enclosed many of the fields showed 
that it was a region in which loose stones were 
abundant on the surface. The prevailing color 
of these, when long exposed to the weather, was 
a rusty brown; and, where freshly fractured, a 
dark grey. When a piece was closely examined, 
it was found to be somewhat similar in compo- 
sition to the gray rock spoken of in a previous 
article as found on the Schuylkill River, near 
Philadelphia. Like that it was a compound 
rock, containing quartz and feldspar, but in it, 
the black mineral Hornblende had taken the 
place of the Mica, and to this its dark color was 
due. It is a hard, tough rock, and the loose 
fragments are often called Ironstone, and some- 
times Nigger-head, in the neighborhoods where 
they are found. Geologically speaking, I sup- 
pose it would be called a Hornblendic Gneiss— 
that is a Gneiss containing Hornblende. Horn- 
blende is a crystalline mineral, and differs from 
Mica in its composition chiefly by containing 
Magnesia and Lime in place of the Alumina 
which forms one of the essential ingredients of 
Mica. 

A ride of a few miles brought us to a ridge 
several miles in length, which extends from the 
Susquehanna in a southwest course—the general 
direction of all the ridges in South Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. This ridge is a vast deposit of Quarts, 
or Flint, and at various points along it quarries 
of that mineral have been opened which supply 
the material used in the Flint-grinding mills of 
that section. These quarries have been exten- 
sively worked, and many thousands of tons of 
rock have been taken from them. The extent 
of the operations is shown, not only by the size 
of the excavations made, but by the huge piles 
of refuse material which have accumulated in 
the neighborhood. <A large part of this refuse 
is Quartz, rejected because its reddish hue shows 
that it is contaminated with the iron, which is 
objectionable to the Porcelain manufacturers, 
for whom it is mined and prepared. Only the 
pure white mineral is preserved and hauled to 
the mills. This is white, translucent, and crys- 
talline. One of the fragments which I picked 
up as a specimen, appeared to be decidedly 
granular in its structure, as if the ridge had orig- 
inally been a bed of pure white sand, the in- 
terstices of which had been filled up by the same 
material, which had crystallized around the 
particles from its solution in water. The solid 
beds of Quartz thus formed were probably in a 
horizontal position, and have subsequently been 
tilted and elevated in some of the many changes 
which the earth’s surface has undergone. 

Of course, this explanation may not be the 
true way of accounting for the fact, that by some 
means such a body of Quartz has been collected 
together in comparative purity. One of the first 
objections to it, that may occur to some minds 
is, that Quartz, as we commonly see it, is one of 
the things on which water has no effect. But 
the chemist is able to obtain it dissolved in water 
or mixed with it in a gelatinous state; and crys- 
tals of it have been separated from glass, which 
is a compound of it with lime and soda, by the 
long continued action of water, under pressure, 
at a high temperature. Quartz itself in the 


form of opal is dissolved by a heated solution of 
Potash, and sea-water contains a small propor. 
tion of it. So there is no difficulty in supposing 
that the heated waters of the ocean that was 
formed when the earth’s surface cooled suff. 
ciently to permit its existence, and which must 
have been charged with many alkaline sub. 
stances in solution, would be able to dissolye 
from the earth’s crust an abundant supply of 
salts containing Quartz, and probably the Quartz 
itself in a free state. 

As we are speaking of Quartz, it may be pro 
per to add, that it is not a simple substance, but 
a compound of Silicon with oxygen. Oxygen 
itself, which forms about one-fourth of the at- 
mosphere, and nine-tenths of water, is the most 
abundant material in the earth’s crust, of which 
it is estimated to form about one-half by weight, 
Silicon is the element next in abundance, and 
forms at least one-fourth of the earth’s crust. 
We say of the earth’s crust, because we have no 
means of knowing with certainty what may be 
contained in its remote interior. It is never 
found in nature except in combination with 
oxygen, but when separated from this in the 
laboratory of the chemist, it appears as a brown 
substance, without any metallic lustre, and some- 
what similar to Carbon in its chemical pro- 
perties. 

Silica or Quartz is common everywhere. It 
combines with alumina, magnesia, lime, &c.; so 
that chemically speaking it is an acid, although 
tasteless. It and its compounds are the prin- 
cipal ingredients of all rocks, except limestones, 
The Granite and Gneiss of which mention has 
already been made, are nearly three-fourths 
Silica. Of its geological properties and value, 
James D. Dana says :— 


“ Silica is eminently adapted for this eminent 
place among the architectural materials of the 
globe by its great hardness, its insolubility and 
resistance to chemical and atmospheric agents, 
and its infusibility. As it withstands better than 
other common minerals the wear of the waves or 
streams, besides being very abundant, it is the 
prevailing constituent of sands, and of the mov- 
able material of the earth’s surface, as well as of 
many stratified rocks; for the other ingredients 
are worn out by the Quartz under the constant 
trituration. It is also fitted for its prominent 
place by its readiness in forming silicious com- 
pounds, and the durability of those silicates. 
Moreover, although infusible and _ -insoluble, 
many oxides enable heat to melt it down and 
form glass; or, if but a trace of alkali be con- 
tained in waters, those waters, if heated, have 
the power of dissolving it; and, thus dissolved, 
it may be spread widely, either to enter into 
new combinations, or to fill with Quartz fissures 
and cavities among the rocks, thereby making 
veins and acting as a general cement and solidi 
fier. 

“Its applications in world-making are, there 
fore, exceedingly various. In all, its action is 
to make stable and solid.” 


The quarry which we examined furnished an 
illustration of the correctness of Dana’s remark 
concerning the “ resistance [of Quartz] to chem 
cal and atmospheric agents.” The strata ap- 
peared to be many feet in thickness and con 
siderably inclined. Both above and below the 
Quartz was a bed of decomposed rock, so soft 
that it could be easily worked out with a pick. 
This rock had yielded to the atmospheric effects, 
which the Quartz had successfully resisted. 

After satisfying our curiosity at this interest 
ing spot, we continued our journey northward. 
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Our road lay for the most part through a large 
tract of woodland, of which there are said to be 
about 2000 acres. The soil is not fertile, so that 
there is not much motive to bring it into culti- 
yation; and the cost of hauling to the river is 
too heavy to allow of much profit from cutting 
off the timber. As we were descending the side 
of a hill, our driver stopped the carriage and 

ided us to the opposite side of the little stream 
that flowed down the ravine. There he pointed 
out a vein of mineral about 14 inches thick, soft 
enough to be easily cut with a knife, or to leave 
a white mark on a piece of cloth over which it 
was rubbed. It was of a greenish white color, 
and had a greasy feel when the fingers were 
robbed over it. They had quarried and pulver- 
ized some of the stone to mix with wood-pulp in 
making printing paper, to which I suppose it 
adds smoothness and body. It is one of the 
minerals allied to Tale, and is composed princi- 

lly of Silica and Alumina, with some Potash 
and Water. Its presence indicated that we were 
nearing the Serpentine Quarry, which was to be 
the northern limit of our excursion. 

Among the undergrowth of the wood through 
which we were passing the common Laurel was 
conspicuous, retaining its thick, glossy green 
leaves throughout the winter. The stems are 
remarkable for their irregular, angular style of 
growth, bending about in all directions, so that 
when close together they render a passage diffi- 
cult. 

In many parts of the wood, the evergreen 
leaves of a long trailing species of Club Moss or 
(Lycopodium) attracted my attention. I had 
not seen this species in lower New Jersey, al- 
though it is often met with in southern Pennsyl- 
vania. A few days later, I saw long wreaths of 
it in the City of Philadelphia, which were sold 
for Christmas ornaments. The venders stated 
they procured the plants from Maryland and 
Virginia, and sold the finished wreaths for about 
four cents per yard. 

(To be concluded.) 


Blowing the Bellows. 


The happiness to be derived from retirement 
from the bustle of the city, to the peaceful and 
tural scenes of the country, is more in ‘idea 


than it often proves in reality. A tradesman in 
London, who had risen to wealth.from the hum- 
ble ranks of life, resolved to retire to the country 
to enjoy, undisturbed, the rest of his life. 

For this purpose, he purchased an estate and 
mansion in a sequestered corner in the country, 
and took possession of ‘it. While the alterations 
and improvements, which he directed to be made 
were going on, the noise of hammers, saws, chis- 
els, &c., around him kept him in good spirits. 
But when his improvements were finished, and 
his workmen discharged, the stillness every- 
where discontented him, and he felt quite mis- 
erable. He was obliged to have recourse to a 
smith upon his estate for a relief to his mind, and 
he actually engaged to blow the bellows for a 
certain number of hours in the day. In a short 
time this ceased to afford the relief he desired ; 
he returned to London, and acted as a gratui- 
tous assistant to his own clerk, to whom he had 
given up his business.—Arvine’s Cyclopedia. 


AFTER listening to thousands of prayers for 
pardon, I can hardly recall a case where I did 
not feel that I might have fallen as my fellow- 
man has done, if I had been subjected to the 
same demoralizing influences and pressed by the 
same temptations.— Horatio Seymour. 


For ‘“ Tue Frienp.”” 
The Diary of Mary Coates. 


‘She was a Friend of Philadelphia, who died 
in rather early life, inthe First Month of 1769. 
The memoranda which follow have been pre- 
served in manuscript in her family since that 
time. They seemed to the editor to contain ma- 
terial which might prove interesting and instruc- 
tive to some of the readers of THe FRIEND; 
and are, therefore, inserted in its columns with a 
hope that their perusal may stimulate others to 
increased diligence in accomplishing the great 
end of life—a preparation for happiness in the 
world to come. 


“Having been in a poor state of health for 
some months, I was advised to go into the country, 
and was inclined myself to think that change 
of air and riding might be of use, but was de- 
sirous, according to ability afforded, before I left 
the city, that let it be as it might, with respect 
to the body, my better part might be strength- 
ened. 

“T was inclined to go to Wilmington, and ac- 
cordingly set out on the 18th of the Sixth 
Month, 1768, in company with B. H. and D. F. 
(David Ferris) ; had some solid conversation on 
the road; lodged that night at W.Swayne’s 
(being much wearied with riding); was kindly 
entertained ; after breakfast next morning we 
proceeded to Chester, dined at J. Hoskin's with 
several other friends, then set forward for Wil- 
mington, which we reached that evening. Went 
to D. Ferris’ at whose house I purpose to make 
my home sometime, hoping it will prove service- 
able, in the best sense, to have my lot amongst 
solid, exemplary Friends. May I improve it to 
my own advantage! ’* 

“25th. During my stay this week have had 
the company and conversation of some which I 
hope will be remembered to profit. One friend 
expressed a tender sympathy with me in the 
state wherein a veil might be cast over every 
created beauty and pleasant prospect in this 
world, with some observation upon the advan- 
tage of such a dispensation tending to wean 
from all visible things and increase desires for 
entire redemption, which, that I might exper- 
ience, was wished for. Twenty-sixth and first 
day of the week, attended morning meeting, the 
latter part of which was favored with something 
lively, yet accompanied with a sense of want; 
and those are good meetings if rightly improved 
wherein we are made sensible of our poverty, 
and the need we are in of help from above. 
Was also, at the afternoon meeting, which was 
silent as to any vocal testimony. 

“28th. This day not quite so agreeably spent, 
but blame myself for it. May it serve as a cau- 
tion! Being rather free in company and con- 
versation than was quite easy for me, though 
perhaps no other person was sensible of or hurt by 
it. Twenty-ninth, employed some time in writ- 
ing; spent the evening much to my satisfaction 
at my lodgings, in company with some Friends; 
one of them, D. F., mentioned a desire he had 
for the restoration of my health, and that if I 
should be raised, that I might become as a valiant 
and mother in Israel and be exemplary to 
others, but at the same time, when he felt that 


*David Ferris was a valuable minister in the Society 
of Friends. He was born in Connecticut, and brought 
up among the Presbyterians, but the views of religious 
doctrine which he adopted, not coinciding with theirs, 
he left them and joined in membership with Friends. 
He removed to Philadelphia, and afterwards settled in 
Wilmington, where he resided at the time of which 
Mary Coates speaks. 


desire, he also found a check, believing it best 
to leave it to the Great Master (although he 
could not but desire it) seeing nothing to the 
contrary since I came but that if I was taken it 
would be well with me. I write not this from a 
boasting spirit; it had not a tendency to exalt 
or puff up, but rather to humble and bow my 
mind under the consideration of my state and 
condition, with secret cries to the Father of 
Mercy for help, and that I might be what He 
would have me to be. It is a satisfaction and 
strength to be with those who I believe seek my 
good both spiritually and temporally. 

“30th. Had some profitable conversation re- 
specting a preparation for death, which led me 
to consider the difference between barely desir- 
ing to end well, and the being really prepared 
for it. 

“Oh! my soul; may thou seek diligently un- 
to Him, who has been the Guide of my youth, 
that He may thoroughly purge and cleanse from 
everything that is offensive in his sight; who 
will not behold iniquity in Jacob or transgres- 
sion in Israel with any allowance or approba- 
tion. Enable me, if it be thy Holy will, to re- 
sign up all, body, soul and spirit into thy Hand! 
But leave me not destitute of thy Holy Spirit in 
this trying season. Suffer me not to become a 
prey to the devourer! Oh! fit and prepare me 
for mine awful change, that so my latter end 
may be peace! * * * 

“3rd. Being the first day of the week I at- 
tended the morning meeting: our ancient friend 
E. S., appeared in a lively testimony, but as to 
my own particular, it was mostly a heavy time, 
feeling but little strength to labor. In the after- 
noon meeting (which begins at three o’clock) 
was favored to feel more stillness, with breathings 
of soul to Him who is the alone Helper of his 
helpless children; yet [I was] sensible of the 
workings of an opposite spirit to draw away the 
attention from that which is truly good.” 

“6th. Was not down stairs, the weather 
proving very wet, and my constitution so broken 
that damps affect me much, yet not altogether 
idle; though confined, found some useful em- 
ployment for my hands, but my mind not so 
composed as would have been profitable ; feeling 
the prevailing of that spirit, which loves liberty 
and to have its own will in thinking and acting, 
this oppresseth the life in us, and genders to 
bondage. It is a great blessing when we can 
feel the Yoke of Christ subduing all in us that 
would not that He should rule and reign whose 
right it is, but when we get a little from under 
it and take the reigns in our own hands, what 
danger we run ourselves into, for it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps, neither can the 
will of man work righteousness. 

“In the evening my mind was led to look 
back at some part of my life, wherein I had 
been much favored, having the tender dealings 
of a merciful God to my soul. The [past] com- 
pared with the present humbled my heart, and 
tendered my spirit ; and I was [enabled] to ery 
unto Him who knows the secret language of 
his distressed ones, who at times are under great 
discouragements by reason of the many infirmi- 
ties which attend us poor frail mortals, often im- 
peding our progress Zionward. The breathing 
of mind was not only on my own account, but 
for those then present who I thought were fel- 
low-travellers, that we might be preserved. How 
strengthening and enlivening it is, when we can 
feel this heart-tendering power to prevail. 

“9th. This morning finished the perusal of 
a small book and would gladly retain some 
weighty remarks therein made, which afforded 
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instruction and comfort in the reading ; after- 
wards was engaged in attending to some obser- 
vations made by one to whom I give the right 
hand of fellowship concerning the stumbling 
stone and rock of offence, and respecting obedi- 
ence in small requirings being the way to grow 
in strength, with an apt comparison of a natural 
parent requiring small services of his child, with 
some other remarks; but these hints may serve to 
revivein my memory the conversation more fully. 
“T love to listen to the counsel and admoni- 
tion of those who are engaged at heart for 
the prosperity of Truth, both in themselves and 
others, such as those who may be farther ad- 
vanced in their heavenly progress than myself, 
and thereby enabled to point out the way and 
have at times something like an invitation to 
others to come forward, and be taught of the 
Lord and walk in his paths. May I always love 
the flock of Christ’s companions, and endeavor 
to follow their footsteps as they follow Him ! 
“10th, and First-day of the week, was at both 
meetings, in which, had to taste some savor of 
life and a hunger after more, but was fearful I 
was not patient enough to wait the Father's 
time, there being something in me that would 
wander from that still, quiet waiting frame of 
mind, which I would gladly experience, though 
poverty might be (as it often is) the companion 
of my mind. Oh! that I could, as in days past, 
feel the dew to lie long upon the branches, as in 
the time when the candle of the Lord shone as 
upon my head, and by his light I walked 
through darkness; but now there seems another 
dispensation, even a time wherein there must be 
deep labor and travail, the spring lying very 
low. The Lord will be sought unto by the 


House of Israel, but this true seeking with all 
our hearts, soul and strength, to know and per- 


form his will who hath called us, is too much 
neglected, both in particulars and in the general, 
or I believe there would be better times, for He 
has promised, who faileth not, [that] those that 
seek shall find. But there is too much a sitting 
down at ease in a lukewarm indifference of mind 
in some; others, Demas-like, have got into the 
earth, and are delighting themselves in the pres- 
ent enjoyment and gratifications of this life, as 
what shall we eat, what shall we drink and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed, not duly con- 
sidering that for all these things we must come 
to judgment. Oh! that Zion might arise and 
shine, shake herself from the dust of the earth 
and put on her beautiful garment! 

“In the evening some of the family with 
several others sat in silence for a little space, 
then something was dropped very instructive re- 
specting living near the truth and in the savory- 
ness of it, that we might fill up the measure of 
our duty as the time was drawing on that we 
must give account, and hinted something of the 
low state of religion, but that we should en- 
deavor to live so near as to do our duty, though 
it might be through the Cross, and a fear might 
attend some of discharging it, in some respect, 
lest all their own conduct should not be equal; 
with a few words of encouragements for such 
should be engaged to promote the Church’s com- 
ing out of captivity. I had unity with what 
was spoken and it left something of a sweetness 
on my mind, though I sat amongst them ina 
very poor, dry situation, but feel not a murmur- 
ing disposition, rather a desire to learn how to 
suffer want, as well as how to abound. Suffering 
is, I believe, the portion of many brethren, and 
it is better to suffer with the seed than like 
Dives to ‘fare sumptuously every day.’” 

(To be continued.) 
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SELECTED. 
A CHILD'S PRAYER. 
Jesus, Saviour, Son of God, 
Who for me life’s pathway trod, 
Who for me became a child, 
Make me humble, meek and mild. 


I thy little lamb would be ; 
Jesus, I would follow Thee; 
And, like Samuel of old, 

I would live within Thy fold. 


Dearest Saviour, I aim thine; 
Bid Thy Spirit on me shine, 
Keep my weak and sinful heart, 
Lest it should from Thee depart. 


Teach me how to pray to Thee, 
Make me holy, heavenly ; 

Let me love what Thou dost love, 
Let me live with Thee above. 


Se 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power ; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


SELECTED. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it, silently. 


Work and despair not, give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be; 
God is with all who serve the right, 
The holy, true, and free! 
—_—_——_———+ 2 —______ 
SELECTED. 


I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 


Not here! not here! not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near, 
Where in the wilderness each footstep falters— 
I shall be satisfied; but oh! not here! 


Not here—where every dream of bliss deceives us, 
Where the worn spirit never gains its goal, 

Where, haunted ever by the thoughts that grieve us, 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 


There is a land where every pulse is thrilling, 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know, 

Where heaven’s repose the weary heart is stilling, 
And peacefully life’s time-tossed currents flow. 


Far out of sight, while yet the flesh infolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide; 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us 
Than these few words, ‘I shall be satisfied.” 


Satisfied? Satisfied? The spirit’s yearning 
For sweet companionship with kindred mind— 
The silent love that here meets no returning— 
The inspiration which no language finds— 


Shall they be satisfied? The soul’s vague longing— 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills? 
Oh! what desires upon my soul are thronging 
As | look upward to the heavenly hills. 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending. 

Saviour and Lord! with thy frail child abide! 
Guide me towards home, where all my wanderings 

ending, 
I then shall see Thee and be satisfied. 
—Anon. 
snteniasmnasinsitiigiajiaiiniancaias 

Happrness depends not on what one has, but 
on what one is. | He who is of a cheerful spirit 
will be cheerful in all his privations. He who 
is of a complaining spirit will never lack occa- 
sions of complaining. It is not one’s possessions 
or one’s surroundings, but one’s way of looking 
at his possessions and surroundings, that settles 
the question of one’s cheerfulness, wherever he 
is, or whatever he has.—Selected. 


first settled meeting in these Provinces. 


For “ Tue Frrenp,” 

Settlement of Meetings in New Jersey, 
The Province of New Jersey being largely 
settled by Friends, their meetings were gener. 
ally the first places of worship established in 
their neighborhoods, and in many of the Towns 
and Hamlets so settled, “the meeting-house” 
was the only public building for many years, 
(except the school-house) and served a variety 
of purposes beside a place of worship, such ag 
Town Hall, Court of Justice, and Legislative 

Hall, &c., or as the poet has expressed, 
“One house sufficed for gospel and for law.” 


Around some of these, many historic facts and 
precious memories linger. In order to preserve 
these, and some account of the early establish- 
ment of meetings, in a somewhat connected form, 
the following compilations and extracts have 
been made, in the hope that they may possess 
some interest for the readers of THE FRrEnp.” 


The history and early settlement of the So- 
ciety of Friends in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the establishment of their meetings, 
is so intimately connected with both Provinces, 
that it is not easy to separate them, although 
that of New Jersey preceded the latter by 
several years. 

The first settlement made by Friends south of 
Long Island was at Shrewsbury, in 1664, or 
thereabout. One account says, “ About 1670 a 
meeting was settled at Shrewsbury, being the 
Near 
the same time a Monthly and General Meeting 
was also held there, and they were soon regularly 
established. It is probable that meetings for 
worship were held at private dwellings prior to 
this date. 

Their first meeting-house was built in 1672, 
which was replaced by another in 1719. 


The first settlement of Friends in West New 
Jersey, was undoubtedly that made by John 
Fenwick’s colony at Salem, in 1675; theirs being 
the first English ship to come so far up the Dela- 
ware River, or that landed passengers upon its 
shores. 

They first held their meetings for worship at 
each others’ dwellings, and a meeting was es 
tablished at the house of Samuel Nicholson, 
which was continued for some years ; they some- 
times joined with a few Friends at Upland, (now 
Chester, Pa.,) meeting at the house of Robert 
Wade, at or near that place. 

The first meeting-house of Friends in West 
Jersey was at Salem. In 1681, Samuel Nichol- 
son and Ann his wife, conveyed to the Trustees 
of Salem Meeting his sixteen acre lot, whereon 
stood his dwelling-house, for the purpose of a 
meeting place for Friends ; an addition was built 
to this house, making it when completed, 40 feet 
in length by 16 feet in depth,—partly of brick, 
and partly frame,—it was provided with a large 
open fire-place at each end, windows with 4 
panes of thick “bulls eye” glass, 7 by 9 inches 
in size, benches or forms without backs, and “a 
good clay floor.” It was thus used until about 
the year 1700. 

In the early part of the year 1677, many 
Friends who had become proprietors in West 
Jersey, left the shores of old England to settle 
on their newly acquired possessions. 

The ship ‘ Kent’ sailed from London with 


230 passengers, consisting of two companies of 


Friends, one from Yorkshire, and the other from 
London; after a tedious passage the ship an- 
chored safely in the waters of the Delaware, in 
the Sixth Month, 1677.” 
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For “Tue Frrenp.” 


A Botanist’s Notes from California to a Friend. 

[The writer, a health-seeker from the East, 
resides on a lot of about an acre, at Santa Clara, 
an open little town contiguous to San José, 
about ten miles south of the southern end of 
San Francisco Bay, and more than double that 
distance from the Pacific, from which its valley, 
the Santa Clara, is separated by the Santa Cruz 
mountain range. | 


Eleventh Mo. 25th, 1888.—I would be glad to 
say what I might be able to, respecting vege- 
tation in this part of California, if or when my 
garden work may permit. My trip to the moun- 
tain top, or rather my attempt to walk up some 
of the steeper and rougher portions of the road, 
quite upset me, as I may have told thee. The 
actual trip might not have had this result, had 
not some heavy garden work done immediately 
after my return, continued the heart trouble 
started by the walk. 

I have done but little botanical work since 
my return. Just now lam getting my garden 
ready for a lot of spring flowering bulbs, ordered 
quite awhile ago. They are Holland grown, 
from the house of Anton Rozen & Co. There 
may be 1500 or more of them altogether; many 
of them, however, requiring but little garden 
space. This lot includes crocuses, narcissi, jon- 
quils, anemones of various kinds, hyacinths of 
many varieties, tulips, irises, bulbocodrums, 
lilies, ranunculuses, alliums, and a lot of miscel- 
laneous bulbs.: A number of plants, also ordered 
quite awhile ago, have just come to hand; these 
from Western Massachusetts, natives, pretty 
wood plants, clematises and such. 

The most showy plant in bloom just now is a 
scarlet sage, one of several that seem to have 
come up from volunteer seed. The exquisite 
redwood oxalis, the specimens that I have, do 
not appear to flower as early as I have seen them 
elsewhere. The ageratum, pale-blue, the ger- 
aniums and the heliotropes against the house, 
with the sweet violets, the sweet alyssum, the 
chrysanthemums, and the glaucous-leaved Silene 
Armeria, are doing something yet to cheer us. 

Twelfth Mo. 14th. Last winter was a much 
colder winter than this. Then we had ice, and 
the ground was frozen quite hard for several con- 
secutive days. This season, so far, the weather 
has been mild, but very moist; and some think 
we will have no frost hereafter to hurt the plants. 
The heliotrope blooms, and the maurandia is as 
green and bright as in summer, and so with 
many others. The weather has been the occa- 
sion of no disappearances. 

Twelfth Mo. 29th.—More rain last night and 
this morning. A heavy fall just now (10 A.M.), 
and the sky dark. Am still keeping close to 
the house, but do some work in the yard occa- 
sionally, as adding to my bulb plantation, or the 
removal of grass and starting weeds. The mild 
wet weather brings the wild vegetation forward 
rapidly, but the young plants are easily raised 
out of the ground, and after two or three re- 
movals they are pretty well suppressed. This is 
the time for the fingers. 

First Month 12th, 1889.—My carpenter has 
finished fence and espalier, and I hope when the 
five gates and latticed doors are completed, that 
the yard may be dog proof. But it will not be 
tight against gophers and moles. An hour ago 
I found a pretty fennel plant had fallen over, 
the root having been eaten away. The mole is 
much more easily caught than the gopher, the 
latter only appearing at the surface occasionally, 
aud then very hard to catch with the trap. 


The Commissioners who were on board, and 
were also Friends, proceeded up the river to the 
place where the city of Burlington now stands, 
in order to treat with the Indians about the 
land; for, be it known, that not one foot of the 
soil of the State of New Jersey was ever taken 
from the Indians, except by purchase. 

The number of Friends who emigrated to the 
new colony during this year and the following 
one, are said to be about 800; and up to the 
year 1681, at least 1400 persons had found their 
way to the Province. 

Although the country was a wilderness, they 
did not forget the assembling of themselves to- 
gether as was their wont in the land of their 
nativity, in order to worship the Almighty, 
whose protecting hand had followed them in the 
perils of the deep, and now delivered them from 
the savage people among whom their lot was 
cast. 

The first account that we have of a place of 
publie worship of Friends at Burlington, was of 
atent made of the sails taken from the ship in 
which they had crossed the ocean. Under it 
they assembled for at least a year after their 
arrival, or until the house of Thomas Gardiner 
was built, which was the first dwelling house 
erected within the town limits, and although 
built of logs, it was more commodious than those 
of his neighbors. Meetings were regularly held 
here, and at the house of John Woolston and 
others, until the building of the meeting-house 
in 1685, when the meeting had outgrown the 
apacity of any private house. 

The first Yearly Meeting of Friends in New 
Jersey which sat four days, was held Sixth Mo. 
28th, 1681, at the house of Thomas Gardiner, 
aforesaid, as was also the Monthly Meeting. By 
a minute of that meeting, held 5th of Twelfth 
Month, 1682, we find “ It is ordered that a meet- 
ing-house be built according to a draught of six 
square building, of forty foot square from out to 
out.” This building was completed in 1685, 
and was called the “ great meeting-house,” which 
must have been very singular in appearance, 
being as indicated, hexagonal in form, with a 
roof of steep pitch, surmounted by a sort of 
cupola, corresponding in shape with the main 
building. It was a frame structure, and found 
to be too cold for use in the severe winters to 
which the settlers were subjected. 

In 1696, an addition was made to it for a 
winter house, built of brick, 30 feet long, and of 
equal width and height with the other; provided 
with a large open fire place, and a “ double 
wooden floor,” wainseoted and plastered walls. 
This house stood for a century, and was replaced 
by the present substantial brick structure. 

The house known as the “new meeting-house” 
was built for the better accommodation of the 
Yearly Meeting, in 1716, on ground given by 
Thomas Wetherill for that purpose. 

Burlington Monthly Meeting was first or- 
ganized “ ye 15th of ye Fifth Month, 1678,” and 
consisted of “Friends settled about the Falls 
(near Trenton, &c.,) and the Particular Meet- 
Ings of Ancocas, Shackamaxon and Upland 
(Chester, Pa.); also the Hoarkills and New 
Castle, Del.,” and the Friends on Long Island, 
who, in 1681, desired to be considered members 
of this Monthly Meeting. 

In 1680, it issued an epistle to London Yearly 
Meeting, on the subject of certificates being fur- 
nished to the Friends who emigrated, &c. It 
was the first official communication received by 
that meeting from any body of Friends in 
America. : 


They come on me from every direction, and are 
almost or quite as hard to drown out as they are 
to catch with the aid of a trap. 

First Mo. 13th. The portulaca, an annual, 
has not been killed, and is actually sending out 
new growth. I moved yesterday a native gnap- 
halium, a foot high and nearly a foot wide plant 
—a beautiful object. I have another native 
species that grows to a height of 3 or 4 feet, the 
leaves of which are deliciously sweet, noticeably 
so two or three feet away. 

First Mo. 16th.—Last night was the coldest 
we have had. Callas down on the ground early 
in morning. Later, they were watered heavily, 
that is to say, water was thrown over leaves and 
flowers, and now I find they have partially re- 
covered. B. F. i 
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From Tue Bririsn Frienp. 


“Isms” In the Church. 


A correspondent of The British Friend, writ- 
ing from Sydney, Australia, after speaking of 
some things which “ tend to cast a veil over the 
simplicity of the Gospel of Christ,” says : 


“There are doubtless a few that are in no way 
affected thereby, but live uniformly with their 
eye single to the great Redeemer of mankind, 
the Creator and Sustainer of their spiritual as 
well as their animal life, and know and feel their 
entire dependence on Him for all they need for 
time and eternity, for body and soul, and for 
spiritual growth, and readiness for their depart- 
ure from this into the world of spirits, and into 
the immediate presence of Him whose they are 
and whom they serve. They have partaken of 
the anointing spoken of by John, ‘and it abid- 
eth in them, and they need not that any man 
teach them, but as the same anointing teacheth 
them of all things, and is truth and is no lie” ” 

“‘Tt is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing.’ The material, however beau- 
tiful to the senses, cannot of itself benefit our 
spiritual well-being. It is quite possible to re- 
ceive and enjoy, as far as our animal nature is 
concerned, the good things that God has pro- 
vided, with no reverent or worshipful thought 
of the Giver. The assemblies of true worship- 
pers of God when they come together in his name, 
do not need instrumental or vocal musie to aid 
them in realizing his declared presence, nor a 
stipendiary minister to tell them what they can 
read out of the Book of books without money 
and without price.” 

“ It is no inconsiderable sum that is asked of 
the people in the Episcopalian section of the 
Christian Church to support ritualistic forms 
and ceremonies ; and dissenters are not altogeth- 
er without blame, in the money obtained and 
expended by them on showy services, as a kind 
of bait for the reception of the preffered bless- 
ings of the Gospel of Christ.” 

“The buildings erroneously styled churches 
are far too expensively erected both within and 
without the pale of the Episcopalian establish- 
ment, being to some extent a revival of Juda- 
ism, with the idea that God is honored by the 
architectural beauty of the places. This is a 
fatal mistake in the present dispensation of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, ‘ who dwells not 
in temples made with hands,’ but in the hearts 
of his people, ‘ their bodies being the temples of 
the Holy Ghost which is in them.’ One of the 
popular errors of the day is the almost universal 
practice of calling a building a church, and 
teaching the people to believe that it is more 
sacred than any other, and that on entering a 


(To be continued.) reverential form is to be observed of uncover- 
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ing the head. Could anything be more diamet- 
rically opposed to the truth, that in no house 
or temple built by man does God dwell? It is 
this that has led to what is termed consecration 
when a house is erected for the use of those who 
meet together from time to time in the name of 
Him, who has said that where two or three are 
assembled in his name, there is He in the midst of 
them. Are not the memorable words uttered by 
the Great Redeemer of mankind in his conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria at the well 
fresh in our minds? ‘ Neither in this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem.’ ” 

“Some years since, a remark was made by a 
professing Christian woman to the effect that it 
was an expensive thing to be religious, and one 
could not be surprised when there is so much 
that is mere material brought in the Church for 
the gratification of the senses, and of a costly 
kind, which the people are called upon to pay, 
but not in any way calculated to promote the 
spiritual character of the Church.” 








Joseph Phipps on the Scriptures. 


We do not pretend that the internal motion 
of the Spirit is the only means of reformation 
and religion to those who are likewise favored 
with the Scriptures; but highly prize, thank- 
fully accept and use them as the best secondary 
means extant. I also understand the propitia- 
tory sacrifice of our Saviour, by which He 
opens the door of reconciliation for us, to be the 
initiatory part of man’s salvation ; and the in- 
ternal work of regeneration by his Spirit, to be 
its actual completion, for thereby an entrance is 
administered into the heavenly kingdom. 

No man ¢an have the influence of the inspired 
sentiments of the Book of God, without receiv- 
ing those inspired sentiments; which no man 
hath who reads without the inspiring power. 
Every reader hath only his own conceptions 
about the sentiments inspired of God, and not 
those real sentiments, without a degree of in- 
spiration from Him ; which the manifest mistakes 
and contradictions of many demonstrate they 
are strangers to. 

The real use of the Scriptures is to afford in- 
struction and comfort: their chief importance is 
to recommend to the Spirit of Christ, from 
whence they came, that his people may be en- 
abled rightly to put their trust in Him. The 
apostle declares, “God had given them the 
earnest of the Spirit, therefore they were always 
confident.” Was not their confidence grounded 
in the earnest of the Spirit given them of God ? 
And is a trust in this Spirit, and a belief in the 
contents of Scripture, incompatible with each 
other? Or is a Christian to have no confidence in 
the spirit and power of the Saviour himself, but 
all in his own notions of what he reads in Scrip- 
ture? And will his own efforts according to these 
notions save him? Cannot he follow those scrip- 
tural exhortations and doctrines which plainly 
teach us to pray for the Spirit, to live and walk 
in the Spirit, without setting the Scriptures aside 
and treating them with contempt? 

Those who have experienced a living sense of 
the Spirit, instead of dividing from the Scripture 
and depreciating their service, are by the Divine 
influence more closely united to them, read 
them with a better understanding, and more to 
their comfort and advantage than ever—are al- 
together as fervently concerned to press the fre- 
quent perusal of them, as any of those who so 
unjustly accuse them, and who are so inexperi- 
enced in the truth, as it is in Jesus, as to place 
their whole confidence in the opinions they 


gather from reading the Scriptures, and remain 
strangers to the necessary knowledge of Christ 
within the hope of glory. 


gives some amusing illustrations of the igno- 
rance shown by some of the illiterate classes in 
England, of the meaning of many parts of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which they have been 
accustomed to hear read in the Episcopal 
Church service. “ Its phraseology is so familiar 
to them that they never stop to ask what it is 
all about.” 


bent, dwelling in a valley where the people are 
supposed to be particularly long-headed, told me 
of a mournful experience which befell him when 
visiting a sick parishioner. 
was ill, very ill, but doggedly opposed to spend- 
ing a penny upon the doctor. 
thought, a more excellent way, and was accord- 
ingly conducting, with very alarming result, some 
experiments upon his constitution. 
devotion to a cheap, but far from innocuous 
quack medicine was fast bringing him to a state 
in which medical aid and the infallible pill 
would be alike superfluous. 










obstinate parishioner’s wife, ‘your husband is 
really killing himself with those pills. 
case of suicide—a downright sin.’ 










it, and many and many’s the time I’ve prayed 
against it in the Church service.’ 


little doubtfully ; ‘ you mean when we pray for 
the sick?’ 






















we always say in the Litany—isn’t it ?—‘ From 
all false doctoring [teaching] good Lord deliver 
us.’ 


Yorkshire alone. The London poor have erred, 
and do still err, with equally strange results. 
During a sojourn of some three years in East 
London I had, for example, excellent opportu- 
nities of observing the way in which the mar- 
riage service is misunderstood by the unlearned. 
Our parish was not lacking in intelligence of a 
kind. 
was above us. 


of pitfalls for the unlearned man. In some cases 
it becomes painfully clear that the contracting 
parties recognize but few of the words they are 


with such accuracy as their imperfect knowledge 
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“Not Understanded of the People.” 
Under this heading, the Cornhill Magazine 


“Tt is not long ago since a Yorkshire incum- 


The Yorkshireman 


He had found, he 


Excessive 





“* My dear Mrs. , said the vicar to his 


It’s a 


“* Yes, sir, replied the tearful partner, ‘I know 
“Tn the Church service?’ said the vicar, a 


““ Oh no, sir, was the reply ; ‘I mean where 


“ Mistakes of this kind are not perpetrated in 


But the language of the Prayer Book 


“ The marriage service from first to last is full 


bidden to say, and merely imitate the sound 


will permit. The words ‘to have and to hold’ 


ought to be simple enough, but, as a matter of 
fact, they are the subjects of some astounding 


blunders. I remember one bridegroom who had 
brought a very charming young bride to church, 
and perhaps regarded her as a thing of beauty 
to be in his home a joy forever, rendering, ‘ to 
have and to hold’ as ‘to have and behold.’ 
Another struck out an entirely new version, and 
faithfully promised ‘ to have and be told.’ ‘ To 
love and to cherish’ is another frightful stumb- 
ling-block. ‘To love and be cherries’ was the 
nearest to the original of many variations popu- 
lar amongst the males of that parish. The 
brides were happy with the familiar rendering 
‘to love cherries and to bay.’ ‘Plight thee my 
troth, and give thee my troth’ were, I imagine, 
words of foreign sound, and I well remember 
one young person, who was wedding a most vil- 


just as it falls on the ear. 
tant owl, the barking of a dog in the distance, 
and similar sounds are reproduced with such 
effect that it is hard to realize that their author 
sits within a few feet of you. 


lanous looking fellow, changing her statement 
into ‘ thereto I give thee my throat.’ 


“In the clause ‘ with all my worldly goods I 


thee endow,’ they were content to produce a 
similiar sound with a sublime indifference to 
sense. ‘I thee and thou,’ ‘I thee do bow, ‘I 
thee allow,’ were the most popular of these ver- 
sions.” 





Natural History, Science, &. 
An Intelligent Parrot—The Journal of the 


Trenton Natural History Society contains some 
notes by Dr. T. S. Stevens, on a parrot which 
seems to have been an unusually intelligent 
bird. 


The doctor says : 


“About four years ago a friend gave mea 


beautiful grey African parrot (Psittacus erytha- 
cus). 
ceived her, and I have found her to be not only 
an affectionate and tractable pet, but an inter- 
esting object of study. Ihave watched her with 
a great deal of interest, with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether her imitation and articulation of 
words are purely mechanical, or whether she 
has any degree of intelligence as to their mean- 
ing. The parrot’s memory, power of imitating 
sounds, and of articulating words, are really as- 
tonishing, and with it all I am satisfied there is 
connected a superior degree of intelligence. 
There are no words which she cannot be taught 
to articulate,and scarcely any sounds that she 
cannot imitate. 
mewing of a cat, the crowing of a rooster, the 
cackling of a hen, the whistle of any bird or 
boy, a cough, a sneeze, the creak of a door, the 
street-car whistle, and all such sounds she will 
mimic with a startling degree of perfection. She 
can so closely imitate the voices of persons with 
whom she is familiar, in accent and inflection, 
that the hearer sometimes starts, expecting to 
see the person standing before him. She imitates 
my own voice and that of my wife so closely, 
that when about the house and out of sight of 
each other, we are both often deceived by her 
answering for us. 
tion, or requests me to do something, Polly’s 
‘What do you say ?’ will often cause her to re- 
peat the question, while her ‘ Yes,’ ‘ No,’ ‘ All 
right,’ are in such perfect imitation of my voice, 
as to entirely mislead into the belief that I have 
answered her questions and received her mes- 
sages; and Polly’s call of my name in my wife's 
voice often sends me off on a fool’s errand to 
see what is wanting. 


She was but a few months old when I re- 


The barking of a dog, the 


If my wife asks me a ques- 


“She also possesses ventriloquial powers of no 
mean order. She can reproduce a distant sound 
The hooting of a dis 


Her power of 
learning words and sentences is remarkable ; all 
commonplace words that she hears about the 
house, she readily picks up and uses. She re 
cognizes the milkman, the butcher’s and the 
grocer’s boys, and will give thestereotyped salu- 
tation of each with laughable mimicry and ef 
fect.” 

“She will imitate a running conversation be- 
tween two or three different persons, interspe 
with exclamation and laughter. If she hears 
two or three ladies chatting together, she may 
keep silence until they have departed, and then 
she will begin to imitate their different voices 80 
naturally that you might imagine they were still 
in the room chatting and laughing together in 
the most energetic manner. Of course she does 
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not articulate the words properly, but her chat- 
ter sounds to you justas their talking and laugh- 
ing would if you were just far enough away to 
hear the conversation without distinguishing the 
words. This gibberish, no doubt, conveys as 
much meaning to her as if she could repeat 
word for word the whole conversation. It isonly 
an imitation of what she hears.” 

“Then again, she sometimes uses language 
that she has before learned when it accidentally 
happens to fit the occasion, and to this I think 
might be attributed some of the startling things 
that have been credited to parrots. On one oc- 
easion Polly looked on with interest while an old 
lady was paying me some money, and while it 
was being counted out, but just as it was handed 
to me, she exclaimed, ‘ That’s the way the money 
goes’ The lady thought that the bird surely 
knew that she was parting with her money, 
while the fact is that the sight of the money had 
nothing to do with it. She only happened to 
utter at the proper time a sentence she had 
learned. On another occasion a young lady 
asked Polly to sing for her. After pressing her 
request several times she was answered by the 
common excuse, ‘ Polly has got a bad cold, ac- 
companied with a violent fit- of sneezing. The 
young lady was just as fully satisfied that she 
had the answer as an excuse for not wishing to 
sing as if she had given it herself, while in reality 
the parrot only happened to say at the right 
time something she had previously learned, 
without the least intention of making an ex- 
cuse.” 

“There are words whose meaning she has 
learned to understand and to use in intelligently 
expressing her wishes, as a young child would. 
She is very fond of coffee and will say, ‘ Polly 
wants some coffee,’ and she expects to get coffee 
by thus asking for it. If she sees a person pour- 
ing water or taking a drink, she will say, ‘ Polly 
wants a drink,’ and stretch out her neck expect- 
ingly and persists in asking until she gets it.” 

“Nothing gives her more pleasure than to be 
allowed to sit a while after supper on my should- 
eras I am reading, and she will be as delighted 
and as ready as a child to have a little romp if 
I will but give the signal by laying down my 
paper and pulling her red tail. She will retali- 
ate by playfully pulling my hair or whiskers, or 
giving me a little pinch on the ear or cheek or 
by snatching my lead pencil or cigar out of my 
pocket, and throwing it on the floor. Then she 
will swing herself over, hanging out of my reach; 
and if I attempt to get hold of her tail or foot, 
she will threaten : ‘Polly will bite! Polly will 
bite!’ at the same time getting hold of my fin- 
ger and giving it a gentle pinch. If I pull my 
hand away as if hurt, and place it over my face, 
pretending to cry, she will try to remove it, and 
plead in a most tender manner, ‘ Oh, don’t ery; 
don’t cry; kiss me; kiss me!’ and when she 
gets my hand from my face she will give a kiss 
or two on the cheek, consider everything made 
up, and be ready for another tilt.” 

“T am satisfied that in asking for a drink, for 
coffee, for her dinner, her supper, to be taken 
from her perch, and for many other things, she 
understands the language she uses. She knows 
nothing about the syntax, but she knows that 
by using such and such verbal formulz, she will 
attain certain definite ends.” 

“She seems to recollect and recall things of 
the past by the same mental process that a 

uman being would use, and by the association 
of ideas, The summer months she spends in 
the country, and when there she will soon learn 
the names of the men, the boys and the dogs 





about the farm. She will call and scold the 
chickens and ducks, drive the horses and the 
cows, squeal like the pigs, cackle like the hens 
and crow like the roosters. When she returns 
to town she will, in a few days, drop all this and 
take up the talk that she has been used to at 
home. If, in a week or two, or a month, it may 
be, some one whom she knows comes in from the 
country, the sight of him recalls to her mind 
the country and its associations, and for the re- 
mainder of the day the household will be enter- 
tained by all the noises, sounds and calls that she 
learned in the country, as one after another she 
recalls and repeats them, thus showing that one 
thing will suggest to her mind other things 
associated with it.” 





Items. 


The Indian School at Carlisle—The Ninth Annual 
Report of this institution, for the year ending Sixth 
Month 80th, 1888, gives the total number of pupils 
connected with the school as 637 belonging to 42 
different tribes. During the year 108 new pupils 
had been received, 27 had been returned to the dif- 
ferent agencies, and 21 had died. Of the deaths 16 
were Apache children, who had arrived at the 
school in a low physical condition, many of them 
suffering from chronic disease. All the deaths were 
from tubercular consumption or kindred disease. 
During the year 436 of the pupils had been placed 
for a longer or shorter period in families and on 
farms. The reports received from those under whose 
care they had been placed were generally favorable. 


Theological Training.—The Chicago correspondent 
of The Presbyterian of Philadelphia, gives the fol- 
lowing advice on the subject of the training of min- 
isters to the Methodists. It is of peculiar interest 
to those who hold the views of the Society of 
Friends on the qualifications which alone are neces- 
sary for the exercise of Gospel ministry. 

“At a recent Monday meeting of our Methodist 
ministers, a paper was read by one of their number 
advocating the necessity for a theological and classi- 
cal training for the Methodist ministry. Brethren, 
just let that subject alone. You have already drifted 
far enough away from your old landmarks, and if 
outsiders can be allowed to express an opinion, you 
have lost by the drift. If you have kept the run of 
current discussions you have seen that the Presby- 
terians, after a long and thorough experience with 
Theological Seminaries and the literary training of 
our ministers, are now trying to find some way by 
which, while continuing some of our seminaries, of 
which we now have too many, we can get men into 
the ministry around the seminaries and with more 
of a practical than a literary and theological train- 
ing—men of sound sense and earnest piety, and 
who are ‘in touch’ with the people. Perhaps we 
have had more Hebrew, and Church History and 
such things, and too little training for practical and 
successful work among the people. Call a halt, 
brethren, and if you do not wish to stay where you 
are, just go back to your old lines of work and wait 
for us to join you.” 


Sectarian Appropriations— Of the taxes to be 
levied during the current year in the City of New 
York, $1,142,232.61 is appropriated to charitable 
and benevolent institutions. Of this sum $632,- 
130.28 is designed for institutions under the special 
direction of Episcopalians, Roman Catholics and 
Hebrew Jews. In reference to such appropriations 
The Independent remarks : 

“We have no objections that Catholics, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Jews, 
and even infidels, should organize as many private 
charities as they choose, and in the same teach 
their own religious tenets, provided always that 
they will be content to foot the bills thereof out of 
their own funds. This is their unquestionable right. 
But when religious sects seek to use the funds raised 
by general taxation for the support of their sec- 
tarian charities, either in whole or in part, then 
they in effect ask the people, through the system of 
compulsory taxation, to aid them in their work of 
special religious propagandism. To this we do 


most decidedly object, and would not appropriate a 
single dollar of public money for any such purpose. 
Every dollar thus appropriated in aid of a private 
sectarian charity, or in aid of a private sectarian 
school for the education of children, is misused and 
diverted from the purpose for which it was raised 
by taxation. The fundamental principle of our in- 
stitutions is that the friends of religion must pay its 
bills by voluntary contributions, and that the public 
money shall he used only for purposes in which all 
the people have a common interest. 

“To compel a taxpayer to help support Ca- 
tholicism, whether he wishes to do so or not, by 
using for this purpose a part of the money collected 
from him as a tax, is to him a gross injustice. This 
injustice is avoided only by leaving all the religious 
sects to pay all the bills of their special propagand- 
ism. There should be no departure from this rule 
in a solitary instance or to the amount of a dollar.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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In connection with the efforts now being made 
in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
spread a knowledge of the spiritual principles 
of the Gospel of Christ, and to invite the people 
generally to submit to his government in their 
hearts, we have renewedly felt how important it 
was that the members of our own religious So- 
ciety should dwell in such close communion with 
the Father of spirits, and live so “ holily, justly 
and unblamably” as to show forth the practical 
fruits which true religion is designed to produce. 

Our Saviour said to his disciples, “Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on an hill 
cannot be hid.” “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” And 
He gave a serious warning to those who cause 
others to offend by their evil example, when He 
uttered the solemn language, “ It were better 
for a man that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea,” than that he should offend one of 
these little ones which believe in Him. 

If the members of a religious Society are re- 
deemed from the spirit of the world, and seek- 
ing first (above all else) the kingdom of heaven 
and the righteousness thereof, they will, in the 
nature of things, attract those who are visited 
by the same Divine Spirit that is dwelling in 
them. Their whole course of life will say to 
such, “Come and have fellowship with us, for 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son, Jesus Christ.” Thus, they will be 
“ preachers of righteousness,” even although 
they may seldom express much in words to 
others. On the other Sai whatever profession 
they may make, if their lives do not come up to 
the gospel standard, they will have little or no 
influence in drawing others to the Source of all 
good, or inducing them to yield obedience to the 
Spirit of Christ—the only way in which they 
can experience redemption. 

May we all be duly sensible of the responsi- 
bility that rests upon us for the influence we 
exert over others; and bear in mind the truth, 
that if we would be instruments in the Lord’s 
hands to promote his blessed cause among men, 
we must walk in the Light of his Holy Spirit. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unrrep Srates.—The President has sent to Congress 
additional correspondence relative to Samoa. The 


papers show that, in conformity with representations 
from Secretary Bayard, the German Government has 
exempted foreigners from the operations of martial law 
in Samoa, and has ordered the German Consul there 
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to relinquish his command of the administration of 
the islands. 

The Secretary of State has received from Prince Bis 
marck a proposition for the continuance, in Berlin, of 
the sessions of the conference on the subject of Samoa, 
held in Washington in 1887. 

During the First Month the reduction in the public 
debt amounted to $12,216,284. The cash in the Treas- 
ury amounts to $617,910,483. 

The Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners, was, on the Ist instant, submitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior. It asks, among other 
things, that the appropriation for educational work 
among the Indians be increased to $2,000,000 for the 
first year, $3,000,000 for the second, and $4,000;000 for 
the third year. Education among the Indians is stated 
to be making substantial progress. 

The United States wear out annually 160,000,000 
pairs of shoes, of which New England makes and sells 
100,000,000. 

On the morning of the 2nd instant, the New York 
Herald was published simultaneously in the three 
greatest cities of the world—New York, London 
and Paris. After months of preparation the London 
edition was successfully issued. It is an eight-page 
sheet, not quite so large as the New York edition, but 
typographically as nearly like it as a due regard for 
English tastes and traditions could permit. 

In the Senate of Pennsylvania, the joint resolution 
proposing to submit the Prohibitory amendment to a 
popular vote has been passed by a vote of thirty-three 
to two. The resolution has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor, and the election will take place on the 18th 
of Sixth Month, next. 

Advices from Alaska say the winter there has been 
a very discouraging one to the people, owing to severe 
storms. The heaviest snow stormssince 1875 occurred 
this winter, and traders and hunters have suffered great 
hardships and much delay in preparing for the coming 
hunting trips. 

A destructive fire started in Buffalo, New York, 
early on the morning of the 2nd _ instant, and 
burned fiercely for four hours, doing damage estimat- 
ed at over two million dollars. Two firemen were 
killed. 

The street car drivers and conductors’ strike in 
Brooklyn and New York, almost totally prevented 
travel on the surface railroads of both cities during 
last week. Inthe latter city they were mostly run- 
ning again on the 4th instant, the places of many of 
the men being supplied from Philadelphia, and other 
parts. 

Dr. Kenworthy, City Health Officer, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, in his report for the month, notes only twen- 
ty-two deaths, from sixteen different causes, and not 
one of them from fever of any type 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 399, an in- 
crease of 44 over the previous week, and a decrease of 
61 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing 209 were males and 190 females : 
55 died of pneumonia; 51 of consumption ; : 97 of old 
age; 25 of typhoid fever; 23 of convulsions; 22 of 
diseases of the heart; 12 of Bright's disease; 

casualties and 10 of = bility. 

Markets, &e. — U. 4}’s , reg., 108; 
4’s, 128; currency 6's, “120 a 130. 

Cotton advanced je. per pound. Small sales at 10} 
cts. per pound for middling uplands, 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice, $17 ; do., 
$16 a $16.75; spring bran, $15 a $16. 

Flour and Meal.—Wrestern and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; do., do., extras, $3.00 a $3.60 : No. 2 
winter family, $3.75 a $4.25; Pennsylvania fami 
$4.60 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller proc ess, $5 a $i 
Ohio, clear, $4.75 a 35.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $ : 
Indiana, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a 
$5.25; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.00; do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.40 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.874; do., patent, $6.00 
a $6.75. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts 
medium, 3} a 4 cts. ‘ common, 3 a 3} ets. 

Sheep.—Extra, 53.6 cts.; good, 5} a 53 cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 44 cts.; culls, 3a 33 
cts. Lambs, 4 a7} cts. 

Hogs.— Western, 6 a 7} cts.; State, 6 a 63 cts. 

Milch cows were not much sought after, at $25 a $50, 

ForEIGN.—It is stated that Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Office, has been appointed British Minister to the 
United States. Although the report is not officially 
confirmed, it is credited at the Foreign Office. The 
appointment is creating intense irritation in British 
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diplomatic circles, as a departure from the rule of suc- 
cession in appointments sanedion to rank in the ser- 
vice. 

D. Sheehy, member of Parliament for Galway, has 
been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, without 
hard labor, for making speeches at Ballynett. 

Joseph Cox, M. P., and Tully, editor of the Roscom- 
mon Herald, have each been sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment on a charge of conspiracy. They have 
entered an appeal. 

William O’Brien was arrested in Manchester on the 
29th ultimo. He was taken to Ireland and lodged in 
Clonmel Jail to undergo the sentence imposed upon 
him at Carrick-on-Suir, for offences under the Crimes 
act. When ordered to remove his civilian clothing 
and don the prison garb, W. O’Brien refused to obey 
the order, whereupon he was seized by warders and 
his clothing was forcibly removed. His beard was 
then shaved off. He made a desperate resistance, and 
was exhausted by his efforts to prevent the removal of 
his clothing. 

The Manchester Guardian says that Lord Salisbury, 
yielding to great pressure, will withdraw the E nglish 
vessels from the blockade on the East African coast as 
soon as Germany commences to operate on shore. 

Confidence in the French Government has passed 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 3lst ult., by a vote of 
300 to 240. 

The London correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune says: 

“Thursday’s events in Paris do not seem to have 
changed the situation. The Boulangists practically 
acquiesced in the vote of confidence given by the 
Chamber to the Floquet Ministry. They had little to 
gain by turning them out. They could not carry im- 
mediate dissolution, nor put in a Ministry of their own. 
Their policy for the present is to keep quiet. 

“Paris, in truth, is alarmed by its own act. Not 

the Anarchists, of course. They are only alarmed 
when things are going well. But the commercial 
classes, who gave General Boulanger a great deal of 
support, now see that they have injured the prospects 
of the Exhibition. Nobody knows what will happen 
this summer. Many foreigners have left Paris, many 
who meant to come will stay away. There is uneasi- 
ness in every European capital. The press is asking 
whether France means to celebrate one revolution by 
another. The syndicate which is running General 
Joulanger has large commercial interests to think of. 
Its leaders know that France would bitterly resent 
anything which should lessen the expected profits of 
the Exhibition.” 

The journals of both parties in England condemn 
the German action of Samoa. The Daily News declares 
that this country cannot sanction the German policy 
until some clearer justification for it appears. The 
Standard, which cannot be suspected of friendliness to 
America, discusses the whole subject in an elaborate 
article, moderate in tone, most strenuous in substance 
and entirely hostile to the Anglo-German policy in 
Samoa as against America. Articles of this kind in 
the leading Tory journal are often supposed to be in- 
spired by ‘the Foreign Office. They sometimes are, 
but more often are wholly independent of official in- 
fluence. 

Commenting upon the action of the United States 
Senate in voting a credit fora coaling station at Pago- 
Pago, the National Zeitung says: “ America obtained 
the right to establish a coaling station from Malietoa, 
but she did not take advantage of the privilege within 
the specified time. The establishment of a station now 
would appear to be an American protest against Ger- 
man annexation.” 

On the 30th of last month, Archduke Rudolf, the 
Prince and heir apparent to the 
throne, died suddenly at Meyerling, near Baden, about 
12 miles from Vienna. A bullet wound was found in 
his head, but whether he died by his own hand or by 
that of another, is not known to the public. 

George Kennan says in his article on Siberia, in the 
Twelfth Month Century: “ There are thirty ram-shops 
to every school throughout Western Siberia, and thirty- 
five rum-shops to every school throughout Eastern 
Siberia, and in a country where there exists such a 
disproportion between the facilities for education and 
the facilities for intoxication, one cannot reasonably 
expect to find clean, orderly or prosperous villages.” 

NOTICI oS. 

A Friend in New England is desirous of obtaining 
a woman Friend as housekeeper, &c., his wife being 
an invalid. Further information can be obtained by 
addressing THe Frienp, No. 116 N. Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Concord QUARTERLY Meretrnc.—For the accom- 
modation of Friends attending Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, a special train will bg run from West Chester 
to Media on the 12th inst., leaving West Chester at 9 
o'clock, and stopping at intermediate stations to take 
on passengers, about 20 minutes ahead of the regular 
train, 

FRIENDS’ Institute L YCEUM—. An organization of 
Friends in Philadelphia, is now holding its meetings 
fortnightly on Sixth-day evenings. For each meeting 
some liter: ury exercises are arranged, after which there 
is time for social intercourse. The average attend- 
ance so far this year, has been about 125 on each occa- 
sion. It is the desire of those who are active in the 
management of the Lyceum, that Friends generally 
should feel that they are always welcome at its meet- 
ings. The next meeting will be held in the lecture- 
room of Friends’ Select School, No. 140 North 16th 
Street, on Fourth-day, Second Mo. 13th, at 8 o’clock. 
Notice of subsequent meetings, which it is expected 
will be held on Sizxth-day evenings, will be posted on 
the bulletin board in the Institute Rooms, No. 1305 
Arch Street. 

Westtown BoarbDING ScHooL.—At a meeting of 
the Committee charged with the care of this Insti- 
tution, held in Philadelphia on the lith instant, it was 
decided that the minimum age at which children shall 
be admitted to the school hereafter, shall be eleven 
years, instead of nine, as heretofore. This rule to 
apply to future new admissions, and not to those who 
are, or have been there, and are desiring to return. 

JONATHAN G. WILLIAMS, Sup’t. 

First Month, 


Westtown BoaRDING ScHOoL Sra AGE.— During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WriuiAMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scuoon. — A competent 
teacher of Mathematics will be wanted in the girls’ 
department, at the opening of the next session, Fourth 
Month 30th. Application may be made to 

ELIZABETH ALLEN, 
3216 North 16th St., Phila., 
ANN ExizaBetu C OMFORT, 
Fallsington, Bucks C 0, ra, 
+ Repecca Evans, 
P. O. Box 129, Moorestown, N. J. 


Diep, at her residence in the 6th concession of 
Pickering, on the 2nd of the Eleventh Month, 1888, 
ee Huenes, relict of the late Wing Rogers, 
aged 86 years, 10 months and 28 days. She was a 
member of Pickering Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Her funeral was largely attended by persons of dif- 
ferent denominations. On this occasion, several testi- 
monies were borne on the necessity of a preparation 
for that life which is to come, while time and oppor- 
tunity are afforded. This dear Friend left to her 
numerous relatives and friends the consoling evidence 
that her end was peace. She was of a meek and quiet 
spirit, lived in peace with all, and was generally be- 
loved. She was a true helpmate to her worthy hus- 
band, who often was absent from home for weeks to- 
gether, performing sometimes long and arduous jour- 
neys with his own horse and carriage, leaving the care 
of the farm and family to his beloved wife, who faith- 
fully discharged her part, and shared in the sheaves 
of peace on his return. Their friends have reason to 
believe they have been gathered as shocks of corn 
fully ripe, ready for the heavenly garner, through the 
merey of Christ Jesus our Lord, whom they loved and 
served. 

, Twelfth Mo. 29th, 1888, near Dupont, Kansas, 
Cyrenivs Emmons, aged 68 years, a member of Oska- 
loosa Monthly Meeting, Iowa, giving to his family and 
friends ample evidence that he was prepared for the 
final change. 

First Month 24th, 1889, at her residence in 
Exeter, Berks County, Pa. LyprA Les, widow of 
James Lee, in the 82nd year of her age, a member of 
Exeter Monthly Meeting. She was a consistent mem- 
ber of our religious Society, and was of a meek and 
quiet spirit. She felt that her day’s work was ac- 
complished, and as the end drew near, frequently 
asked to be released, and has, we doubt not, entered 
one of the “many mansions” prepared for the right- 
eous. 
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